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Land  Use 


Sheridan  County  contains  2,532  square  miles  of  land  or  approximately 
1,620,420  acres.    Like  many  other  counties  in  the  mountainous  areas  of 
Montana  and  Wyoming,  a  large  proportion  of  Sheridan  County's  land  area  is 
owned  by  the  federal  government.    About  709  square  miles  of  the  county  is 
under  federal  ownership,  which  is  28.3  percent  of  its  total  area.  The 
State  of  Wyoming  and  the  local  governments  within  Sheridan  County  own 
another  217.7  square  miles  of  land.    The  state  owns     7.9  percent,  and 
local  governments  control       0.7  percent  of  the  county's  total  land  area. 
The  remaining  1,605.3  square  miles  of  land  is  privately  owned.    This  repre- 
sents 63.4  percent  of  the  county's  land. 

The  majority  of  federally  owned  land  in  Sheridan  County  is  in  the  Big 
Horn  National  Forest,  under  supervision  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The 
national  forest  follows  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
from  the  Montana  border  through  Sheridan,  Big  Horn  (Wyoming),  Johnson,  and 
Washakie  Counties.    The  Forest's  total  area  is  1,115,125  acres,  which 
includes  the  western  quarter   of  Sheridan  County.    Uses  of  Forest  Service 
land  in  Sheridan  County  include  wildlife  habitat,  grazing,  lumbering,  and 
recreation.    The  remaining  federal  lands  in  Sheridan  County  are  small 
disaggregated  parcels  -  many  of  which  are  leased  to  ranchers  and  farmers. 

The  8.6  percent  of  county  lands  owned  by  the  state  and  local  governments 
are  devoted  to  a  multitude  of  uses.    The  largest  single  use  category  is 
roadway  and  highway  right-of-way.    Other  state  and  local  government  land 
uses  include  land  used  for  parks,  fairgrounds,  schools,  and  public  buildings 
and  facilities. 

Private  land  in  the  county  is  primarily  devoted  to  agricultural  use. 
Agricultural  land  composes  68  percent  of  the  non-publicly     owned  land  in 
the  county.    The  next  largest  category  of  private  land  use  is  industrial 
(primarily  mining)  and  undeveloped  land.    This  category  includes  about  27 
percent  of  private  county  land.    The  remaining  5  percent  of  privately  owned 
land  is  devoted  to  urban  uses  and  rural  residential  uses. 

Most  of  Sheridan  County  is  sparsely  populated.    The  Big  Horn  Mountains 
have  effectively  restricted  urbanization  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of 
the  county.    In  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  county,  spacious 
agricultural  land  uses  and  limited  transportation  access  have  restricted 
large  scale  urbanization.    The  small  town  of  Clearmont  is  the  only  incor- 
porated community  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  county.    Most  urbanization 
that  has  taken  place  in  Sheridan  County  has  occurred  in  the  fertile  drainages 
of  the  west-central  portion  of  the  county.    The  city  of  Sheridan  is  the 
largest  city  in  northern  Wyoming.    Sheridan  is  located  on  the  Big  Horn  and 
Little  Goose  Creek  drainages.    Ranchester  and  Dayton  are  the  other  two 
incorporated  communities  in  the  county.    These  communities  are  located  on 
the  Tongue  River  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  county.    The  unincorporated 
urban  areas  of  Big  Horn  and  Story  are  located  in  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  county  close  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Big  Horn  National  Forest  -  Big  Horn  on 
Little  Goose  Creek  and  Story  on  Piney  Creek.    Only  1.7  percent  of  the  total 
land  area  in  Sheridan  County  is  included  in  urban  areas,  but  in  these  areas 
live  approximately  75  percent  of  the  county's  total  population. 
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Sheridan 


The  development  pattern  of  the  city  of  Sheridan  has  been  shaped  by  the 
historic  economic  patterns  of  the  area.    The  city  was  originally  platted  in 
1882,  and  was  incorporated  in  1885.    The  railroad  industry  and  agricultural 
and  mining  activities  caused  the  city  to  grow  quite  rapidly.    By  1910  the 
city  had  attained  a  population  of  8,404.    Sheridan's  1920  population  was 
9,125,  which  represented  85  percent  of  the  community's  1970  population,  and 
implies  that  most  decisions  regarding  Sheridan's  physical  form  were  made 
during  its  early  history. 

In  1976  the  corporate  boundaries  of  Sheridan  contained  2,650  acres  of 
land  and  a  population  density  of  five  persons  per  acre.    The  Sheridan  Area 
Planning  Agency  identified  a  much  larger  area  as  being  the  Sheridan  Urban 
Area.    This  area  contains  14,016  acres,  most  of  which  is  not  in  urban  use 
at  this  time.    The  city  and  its  urban  area  has  a  rectangular  shape  which 
has  a  north-south  orientation.    Natural  barriers  and  major  roadways  divide 
the  area  into  sections  or  neighborhoods. 

"Major  drainage  channels  have  somewhat  determined  the  location  of  major 
streets  as  have  the  elevated  or  plateau  areas.    At  the  present  time. 
Goose  Creek  divides  the  west  residential  area  from  the  south  residential 
area.    The  stream  channel  just  north  of  Fifth  Street,  commencing  near 
the  V.A.  Hospital,  divides  the  north  area  from  the  west  area.  The 
railroad  tracks  divide  the  Central  Business  District  from  the  area 
immediately  east.    Interstate  90  divides  the  area  between  the  railroad 
tracks  and  the  freeway  from  the  outlying  countryside  eastward." 

SOURCE:    Sheridan  Area  Planning  Agency,  Community  Development  Plan  for 
Sheridan,  Wyoming,  1976,  P.  108. 

Most  housing  in  Sheridan  is  single  family  detached  residences.  In 
1976,  87.1  percent  of  Sheridan  area  housing  units  were  of  this  variety. 
This  is  an  unusually  high  percentage  and  is  indicative  of  two  factors:  the 
older  average  age  of  the  community's  housing  stock  -  built  in  a  period  when 
nearly  all  housing  in  the  Sheridan  area  was  single  family  detached  housing; 
and  the  apparent  preference  of  recent  immigrants  into  the  area  to  live  in 
single  family  detached  homes.    The  latter  phenomenon  has  caused  the  percent- 
age of  single  family  dwelling  units  to  increase  from  81.3  percent  to  87.1 
percent  in  1976.* 

Single  family  detached  residences  are  located  througout  the  city  and 
scattered  througout  the  urban  fringe  area.    Between  1965  and  1976,  the 
amount  of  land  developed  for  single  family  residents  increased  from  651.4 
acres  to  777.5  acres  in  the  city  and  to  847.8  acres  in  the  urban  fringe 
area.    Lot  sizes  have  tended  to  increase  as  distances  from  Sheridan's  CBD 
is  increased.    Low  density  residential  development  is  prevalent  on  the  west 
side  of  Sheridan  north  of  Big  Goose  Road,  and  in  the  sourthern  part  of  the 
city  on  both  sides  of  Big  Horn  Avenue.    Other  areas  of  the  city  which 
contain  single  family  dwellings,  predominantly,  are  areas  north  and  south 
of  Fifth  Street  on  both  sides  of  Main  Street,  and  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  city. 


*SAPA  ,  Housing  in  Sheridan  County,  1976,  p.  28. 
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Multifamily  housing,  which  includes  duplexes  and  apartments  compose 
only  2.4  percent  of  the  Sheridan  area  housing  stock;  apartments  compose 
only  1.3  percent  of  the  community's  units.    Between  1965  and  1976,  the 
amount  of  land  within  the  city  devoted  to  duplexes  declined  from  27.4  acres 
to  12.1  acres,  15.9  acres  including  the  fringe  area.    During  the  same 
period  the  land  used  for  apartments  increased  only  slightly  from  24.4  acres 
to  27  acres,  there  being  no  multifamily  housing  in  the  fringe  area. 

The  city's  few  duplexes  (which  are  often  converted  single  family 
homes)  are  intermixed  with  the  smaller  lot  single  family  homes  which  ring 
all  but  the  east  side  of  the  CBD.    This  type  of  housing  is  scattered  in  the 
sense  that  no  single  neighborhood  contains  a  concentration  of  such  housing. 
The  city's  few  apartments  are  located  in  close  proximity  to  major  roadways. 

Mobile  homes  are  a  recent  phenomenon  to  the  Sheridan  area.    In  1970, 
there  were  60  mobile  homes  in  the  city;  that  number  increased  to  380  in 
1976,  representing  10.5  percent  of  the  area's  homes.    The  land  developed 
for  mobile  homes  in  the  city  increased  from  nothing  in  1965  to  31  acres  in 
1976,  and  8.10  acres  including  the  fringe  area.    The  Sheridan  Zoning  Ordin- 
ance restricts  the  location  of  mobile  homes  in  the  city.    Most  mobile  homes 
are  located  in  mobile  home  parks  in  the  extreme  north  or  south  ends  of  the 
city.    The  restrictive  nature  of  city  zoning  may  explain  why  so  many  mobile 
homes  are  located  in  the  fringe  area. 

Most  of  the  city  of  Sheridan  has  been  platted  for  single  family  dwel- 
lings for  years.    Recent  subdivision    proposals  within  the  city  have  been 
for  mobile  home  parks.    Several  mobile  home  parks  have  been  approved  in  the 
north-central  and  northwest  portions  of  the  city  and  in  the  southeast 
corner  near  Coffeen  Avenue.    The  fringe  area  has  experienced  a  considerable 
amount  of  conventional  home  subdivision  activity.    North  of  the  city  a  very 
large  subdivision  is  being  developed,  while  south  of  the  city  many  small 
and  medium  sized  subdivisions  follow  Coffeen  Avenue  southward. 

Commercial  land  uses  in  the  city  of  Sheridan  have  increased  from  116.8 
acres  in  1965  to  128.9  acres  in  1976,  and  to  174.2  acres  including  the 
urban  fringe.    This  amount  of  commercial  land  area  is  unusually  high  for  an 
urban  area  the  size  of  Sheridan.    The  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the  city's 
regional  trade  function  and  by  the  city's  orientation  to  tourism  (motels 
are  a  land  intensive  commercial  use). 

Commercial  uses  within  the  city  are  primarily  located  in  the  city's 
CBD,  northward  along  North  Main,  and  southward  on  Coffeen  Avenue.  These 
commercial  areas  are  linked  by  the  city's  roadway  system.    In  fact,  were  it 
not  for  intermittent  stretches  of  residential  property  on  North  Main,  just 
above  the  CBD  and  on  Coffeen  Avenue,  just  southeast  of  the  CBD,  there  would 
be  a  continuous  commercial  corridor  of  commercial  property  bisecting  the 
city. 


*1    SAPA,  Sheridan  Community  Development  Plan,  1977,  pg.  126 

*2    NOTE:    The  City  of  Sheridan  annexed  440.7  acres  between  1965  and  1970. 
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The  Sheridan  CBD  appears  to  be  old,  but  viable.    Most  buildings  appear 
to  be  well  maintained  and  there  is  a  low  store  vacancy  rate.    Most  intensive 
retail  uses  face  Main  Street,  while  lot  threshold  commercial  activities  - 
specialized  stores  and  offices  are  located  on  side  streets  and  on  the 
second  floors  of  buildings.    An  unusually  large  amount  of  land  close  to  the 
city  core  is  devoted  to  motel  use.    This  is  again  indicative  of  the  important 
role  which  tourism  has  played  in  the  local  economy.    An  impending  problem 
for  the  CBD  is  a  parking  space  shortage. 

Both  North  Main  and  Coffeen  Avenue  contain  mixtures  of  commercial, 
industrial,  and  residential  land  uses.    For  the  most  part,  the  Sheridan 
Urban  Area  did  not  experience  the  proliferation  of  commercial  strip-type 
land  uses  which  occurred  in  many  other  western  cities  in  the  1960's  and 
early  1970's.    During  the  1950  through  1970  period  the  city  was  experi- 
encing economic  decline,  and  climate  for  investment  in  new  commercial 
ventures  did  not  exist.    For  the  same  reason,  urban  sprawl  did  not  occur  to 
the  degree  it  occurred  elsewhere. 

North  Main  has,  historically,  contained  a  spattering  of  motels,  bars, 
and  restaurants,  many  of  which  catered  to  tourists  -  a  highly  specialized 
market.    These  businesses  did  not  compete  for  the  more  general  and  localized 
market  belonging  to  the  CBD  merchants.    Recently  a  few  new  businesses  have 
opened  on  North  Main  which  are  more  oriented  to  the  CBD's  general  market; 
in  particular,  a  large  discount  store  has  opened  in  the  area  of  the  northern 
exit  of  Interstate  90. 

Coffeen  Avenue  funnels  high  volumes  of  traffic  from  U.  S.  87  into  the 
city  of  Sheridan.    Commercial  development  on  Coffeen  Avenue  is  in  its 
embryonic  phase.    Most  commercial  development  on  this  roadway  has  been 
recently  constructed  and  there  is  still  a  considerable  amount  of  vacant 
land  available.    The  form  of  development  is  commercial  strip-type  develop- 
ment, which  is  oriented  to  competing  for  the  local  market. 

Industrial  land  uses  are  not  prominent  in  Sheridan.    There  are  no 
major  industrial  employers  within  the  city.    Most  industrial  land  uses  are 
located  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the  city,  between  Main  Street  and  the 
railroad  tracks.    This  section  of  the  city  contains  older  buildings,  many 
of  which  are  used  for  warehouses.    Other  smaller  industrial  areas  are 
scattered  about  the  periphery  of  the  city  -  on  or  near  arterial s  or  col- 
lectors.   There  is  a  large  amount  of  land  in  the  urban  fringe  area  which  is 
devoted  to  industrial  land  use.    This  land  is  located  northeast  of  the 
city. 

There  are  453.6  acres  of  vacant  land  in  the  city  of  Sheridan  and  an 
enormous  10,147.1  acres  vacant    land  in  the  Sheridan  urban  area  as  defined 
by  the  Community  Development  Plan.    This  land  gives  Sheridan  the  physical 
area  to  absorb  a  major  increase  in  population. 

The  Community  Development  Plan  for  the  city  of  Sheridan  has  been 
adopted,  as  has  a  zoning  ordinance.    Planning  is  very  important  to  the 
future  development  of  the  city.    The  land  uses  proposed  by  the  plan  recom- 
mend containment  of  commercial  development  along  the  city's  Main  Street- 
Coffeen  Avenue  Corridor.    In  doing  so,  the  plan  accepts  the  development  of 
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a  major  commercial  strioon  Coffeen  Avenue.    Lower  density  residential  land 
uses  are  encouraged  on  the  peripherial  areas  of  the  city;  medium  density  is 
encouraged  in  the  northwest  and  north-central  part  of  the  city,  east  of  the 
Interstate,  and  along  Big  Goose  Road;  high  density  residential  areas  are 
designated  for  areas  surrounding  the  CBD,  in  the  airport  area,  and  in 
intermittent  other  areas.    Mobile  home  areas  are  designated  in  the  extreme 
northern  end  of  the  city  and  on  the  south  end  of  the  city  along  Little 
Goose  Creek.    The  Community  Development  Plan  does  not  extend  into  the  urban 
fringe  area. 

Agricultural  and  Rural  Areas 

Agriculture  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  historic  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  Sheridan  area.    The  1974  Census  of  Agriculture  estimated 
that  88  percent  of  total  public  and  private  land  in  the  county  was  devoted 
to  agricultural  use.    In  this  year,  there  were  484  farms  and  ranches  in 
the  county.    These  ranches  and  farms  had  an  average  size  of  2,945  acres 
which  is  small  relative  to  average  sizes  in  other  counties  of  the  region. 
The  major  crops  grown  within  the  county  are  wheat  and  barley;  however, 
by  far  the  county's  most  important  agricultural  enterprise  is  raising 
livestock.    A  total  of  1,216,384  acres  within  Sheridan  County  are  devoted 
to  grazing  —  nearly  all  of  which  is  used  for  cattle  grazing.    In  1976, 
Sheridan  County  ranked  third  among  Wyoming  counties  in  production  of 
cattle  with  101 ,000  head. 

Grazing  conditions  vary  vastly  in  different  parts  of  the  county  as  a 
result  of  differing  soil  conditions,  growing  seasons,  precipitation,  and 
irrigability.    These  factors  cause  the  supporting  capacity  of  land  to  range 
from  one  cow  per  "^2  acres,  to  one  cow  per  more  than  30  acres.    The  most 
productive  lands  in  the  county  are  located  along  river  and  creek  drainages. 
The  Tongue  River  drainage  in  the  Ranchester-Dayton  area;  Big  Goose  Creek 
drainage  west  of  Sheridan;  Little  Goose  Creek  drainage  south  of  Sheridan 
and  through  the  Big  Horn  area;  Prarie  Dog  Creek  east  and  northeast  of  Sheri- 
dan; and  Clear  drainage  near  Clearmont  have  been  identified  as  being  the 
most  productive  agricultural  areas  within  the  county.*^    Soil  conditions, 
and  particularly  irrigability  are  the  major  reasons  why  these  areas  are 
superior  to  other  areas  of  the  county. 

The  availability  of  at  least  a  segment  of  highly  productive  land  is 
essential  to  the  successful  operation  of  Sheridan  area  ranches.  During 
the  grazing  months,  ranchers  can  graze  their  herds  on  the  spacious,  but 
sparsely  vegetated  land  areas  above  the  creek  and  river  drainages.  However, 
in  an  average  winter,  snow  prevents  grazing  for  a  period  of  five  months 
and  forces  ranchers  to  stockpile  hay  for  winter  use.    The  cost  of  purchas- 
ing hay  for  a  winter  hay  supply  is  uneconomic  for  most  ranchers;  therefore, 
ranchers  must  grow  this  hay  themselves. 


*1  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Census  Bureau 

*2  Wyoming  Agricultural  Statistics  1976 

*3  Interview,  Ross  Baker,  Sheridan  County  Extension  Agent 

*4  Interviews:  Gene  Abernatha,  Ross  Baker,  Doyle  Fritz,  Francis  Smith, 
Paul  Luyha 
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There  are  64,100  acres  of  irrigated  land  within  the  Tongue  River 
Drainage  (which  includes  the  Tongue  River  and  its  tributaries).    In  1975, 
alfalfa  hay  production  in  Sheridan  County  was  51.4  percent  greater  on 
irrigated  land  than  on  non-irrigated  land.    In  order  to  grow  a  sufficient 
winter  hay  stock,  the  average  Sheridan  area  ranch  needs  15  percent  of  its 
land  area  devoted  to  intensive  hay  production. 

In  recent  years,  Wyoming  ranchers  have  not  enjoyed  favorable  economic 
conditions.    Operating  costs  have  been  increasing  while  revenues  generated 
through  the  sale  of  cattle  have  not.    Between  1971  and  1975,  the  prices 
for  beef  cattle  increased  by  6.5  percent  and  prices  for  calves  declined  by 
13.1  percent.    Meanwhile,  nearly  every  overhead  cost  involved  in  the 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  RANCHERS 
IN  DOLLARS  PER  CWT 


WYOMING 
1971-1975 


Beef  Cattle 

Calves 

1971 

29.20 

37.40 

1972 

36.40 

49.90 

1973 

45.50 

56.90 

1974 

31.10 

33.10 

1975 

31.10 

32.50 

SOURCE:    Wyoming  Agricultural  Statistics,  1976. 


PRICES  FOR  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 
IN  DOLLARS 
1971-1975 


WHEEL 

ALFALFA 

TRACTOR 

GASOLINE 

HAY 

FERTILIZER 

90-99  PTO 

(Per  Gal.) 

(Per  Ton) 

(Per  Ton) 

(EAC  1-A) 

Nov. 

April 

March 

July 

1971 

25.20 

1972 

30.20 

100 

.33 

1973 

43.50 

120 

11,500 

.34 

1974 

52.00 

200 

14,000 

.48 

1975 

51.00 

280 

17,000 

.53 

SOURCE:    Wyoming  Agricultural  Statistics,  1976 


*1  Doyle  Fritz,  Wyoming  Environmental  Quality  Division,  Land  Quality  Division. 
*2  Gene  Abernatha,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Agric.  Stabilization  Bureau. 
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ranching  enterprise  has  increased  substantially  as  have  household  related 
costs.    The  difficulty  of  Sheridan  area  ranchers  has    been  further  com- 
pounded by  rapid  change  in  the  area's  wage  rates  and  labor  supply.  In 
1975,  Wyoming  farm  workers  were  paid  an  average  wage  of  2.50  per  hour.*' 
The  wage  rates  paid  by  the  recently  initiated  mining  and  mining  related 
construction  activities  is  four  times  this  amount.    Mine  related  activities 
have  successfully  competed  with  agricultural  activities  for  local  employ- 
ment, creating  a  shortage  of  agricultural  labor.    The  labor  problem  is 
particularly  difficult  for  small  ranchers  who  have  depended  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  seasonal  ranch  workers  during  peak  labor  periods.    The  labor 
shortage  has  had  a  lesser  impact  on  larger  ranching  operations,  because 
economics  of  scale  can  justify  the  purchasing  of  machinery  to  perform 
tasks  which  were  previously  performed  manually. 

From  1970  to  1977,  SAPA  estimated  the  population  of  Sheridan  County 
to  have  increased  by  4,848  people.    Population  estimates  for  1977  for 
incorporated  communities  account  for  3,250  persons  and  the  population 
for  the  unincorporated  urban  communities.  Big  Horn  and  Story  account  for 
200  additional  persons.    This  leaves  roughly  1,400  persons  (29  percent 
of  the  total  population  increase)  who  are  not  accounted  for  in  the  urban 
areas  of  the  county. *2 

Some  of  the  unaccounted  for  population  growth  has  located  in  the 
fringe  area  of  the  City  of  Sheridan;  however,  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  new  population  has  located  in  rural  areas  --  the  majority  of  these 
settlements  have  been  in  the  fertile  drainages  in  the  southwest,  north- 
west, and  western  portions  of  the  county.    Since  the  initiation  of  coal 
mining  in  the  Decker  area,  it  is  estimated  that  1,000  acres  of  agricultural 
land  have  been  subdivided  --  this  figure  does  not  include  divisions  of 
land  creating  two  or  fewer  lots.    It  is  further  estimated  that  90  percent 
of  these  subdivisions  are  located  on  prime  agricultural  land.*-^  *4  Drain- 
ages which  are  serviced  by  major  roadways  have  been  particularly  vulnerable 
to  subdivision  activity.    The  Big  Goose  Creek  area,  the  Little  Goose  Creek 
area,  and  the  Big  Horn  area  have  been  the  most  substantially  affected. 
The  Tongue  River  drainage  in  the  Ranchester-Dayton  area  has  experienced 
some  new  subdivision  activity,  but  not  to  the  degree  experienced  by  the 
south-western  and  western  drainages. 


*1  SAPA,  An  Economics  Study  of  Sheridan  County 

*2  SAPA,  Sheridan  County  Population  Study  --  adjustments  have  been  made 
for  populations  of  Ranchester  and  Dayton.    Populations  for  Big  Horn 
and  Story  were  calculated  based  on  housing  statistics. 

*3  Paul  Luyha,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  SCS 

*4  Duane  Smith,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  SCS 
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Ranchester 


Ranchester  was  platted  in  1894.    Its  early  growth  was  given  impetus  by 
area  ranchers  and  by  the  locating  of  a  company  which  manufactured  railroad 
ties.    In  1911  the  town  was  incorporated.    Its  growth  was  slow,  and  in  1950 
the  town  had  a  population  of  251.    Between  1950  and  1970  its  population 
declined.    In  1970  Ranchester' s  population  had  fallen  to  208.    Then,  in  the 
early  1970's,  induced  as  a  result  of  renewed  coal  activity  in  the  Decker 
area,  Ranchester  began  to  grow  rapidly.    Between  1970  and  1975  the  town's 
population  doubled  to  416  people.    Since  1975  its  population  has  nearly 
doubled  again.    The  fall  1977  population  of  Ranchester  is  estimated  to  be 
between  700  and  800  people. 

Ranchester  is  316.7  acres  in  size.    In  1975  127.6  of  those  acres  were 
developed.    Residential  uses  comprised  46.7  acres  (36.7  of  the  total  developed 
land),  commercial  land  uses  comprise  7.7  acres  (6.0  percent  of  the  town's 
developed  land).    Public  and  semi-public  uses  of  land  include  13.6  acres 
and  an  unusually  high  59.6  acres  of  land  in  Ranchester  is  devoted  to  public 
right-of-way.    In  1975  the  remaining  189.1  acres  of  land  in  Ranchester  were 
vacant  (60  percent  of  the  town's  total  area).    Since  1975  the  large  amount 
of  vacant  land  has  nearly  all  been  developed. 

The  key  physical  features  of  Ranchester  are:    The  Tongue  River,  which 
has  served  as  the  urban  area's  southern  boundary  and  has  restricted  major 
non-agricultural  development  farther  south;  U.  S.  87,  which  has  served  as 
the  community's  northern  boundary  and  has  restricted  development  to  its 
north;  and  U.  S.  14,  which  bisects  the  community  and  serves  as  its  major 
thoroughfare.    Most  of  the  housing  within  Ranchester  is  either  older  than 
30  years,  or  less  than  five  years  old.    This  is  indicative  of  the  community's 
early  period  of  slow  but  positive  growth,  and  its  recent  rapid  growth. 

Residential  land  uses  are  scattered  throughout  the  town.  Single 
family  detached  residents  are  the  predominant  type  of    conventional  housing. 
In  1975  there  was  only  one  multi-family  dwelling  unit  in  the  community. 
Most  divisions  of  land  in  Ranchester  are  divisions  creating  one  or  two 
lots.    These  divisions  escape  subdivision  review,  because  Wyoming  law 
defines  a  reviewable  subdivision  as  a  division  of  land  into  three  or  more 
parcels.    The  one  recent  conventional  home  subdivision  which  was  reviewed 
and  approved  in  Ranchester  was  located  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  town. 
It  has  been  the  small  divisions  of  land  and  old  subdivisions  which  have 
caused  the  development  of  the  land  in  Ranchester. 

The  presence  of  mobile  homes  has  increased  rapidly  in  Ranchester.  In 
1977  it  was  estimated  that  the  town  contained  50  mobile  homes.    The  largest 
concentration  is  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  town.    Another  concentration 
of  mobile  homes  is  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  city.    A  few  mobile  homes 
are  scattered  throughout  the  city  or  individual  lots. 

Ranchester's  commercial  areas  are  located  along  U.  S.  14,  and  on  North 
Gillette  Street,  which  runs  north-south  through  the  center  of  the  town. 
Commercial  land  uses  are  expanding  in  Ranchester,  with  several  new  stores 
recently  opening. 
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A  comprehensive  plan  has  recently  been  developed  for  Ranchester  and 
the  fringe  areas  which  surround  the  townsite.    The  plan  includes  a  land  use 
element  which  recommends  a  development  pattern  for  the  community.    The  plan 
also  contains  policies  and  standards  related  to  the  development  of  land. 

The  land  use  element  recommends  the  concentration  of  commercial  land 
uses  along  U.  S.  14.    Low  density  residential  uses  are  called  for  just 
south  of  the  CBD  and  in  the  fringe  area  surrounding  the  city.  Medium 
density  residential  development  is  recommended  in  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  city  along  U.  S.  14  and  in  the  north  and  northeastern  portions  of 
the  city  between  U.  S.  14  and  U.  S.  87.    A  large  amount  of  land  in  the 
extreme  southwest  edge  of  the  fringe  area  has  been  designated  for  industrial 
use.    The  plan  does  not  designate  any  land  for  mobile  homes. 

Support  for  planning  in  Ranchester  has  been  strong.  The  comprehensive 
plan  has  been  adopted,  as  has  a  zoning  ordinance. 

With  exception  of  directing  future  commerical  development,  the  effect 
the  land  use  element  of  the  comprehensive  plan  will  have  on  the  land  uses 
in  the  existing  incorporated  area  of  Ranchester  is  questionable  -  the  town 
is  almost  fully  developed.    Mayor  Marion  Wondra  estimated  that  only  45  lots 
within  the  town  remain  vacant.    The  plan  has  the  potential  of  having  a 
major  impact  on  the  fringe  area,  but  only  if  the  town  initiates  an  aggres- 
sive annexation  policy.    Annexation  is  presently  unfeasible  because  of  the 
limitations  of  the  town's  sewer  plant.    Ranchester  has  received  a  grant  to 
upgrade  this  system;  however,  in  the  interim,  much  of  this  fringe  area  may 
be  developed. 
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Dayton 


Dayton  was  founded  around  the  turn  of  the  century  and  experienced  slow 
but  steady  population  growth  throughout  most  of  its  history.    In  1970, 
Dayton's  population  was  estimated  to  be  396  people.    Since  1970,  Dayton 
has  experienced  significant  growth.    In  1975,  the  town's  population  had 
increased  to  475  people  and  in  the  fall  of  1977  was  estimated  to  be  625 
people. 

Dayton  is  located  at  the  juncture  of  the  Tongue  and  Little  Tongue 
Rivers  and  is  only  a  short  distance  east  of  the  foothills  of  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains.    The  townsite  itself  is  hilly  and  is  bisected  by  U.  S.  Highway 
14  which  runs  north-south  through  the  city  and  serves  as  the  community's 
main  roadway.    The  fringe  area  which  surrounds  the  town  is  fertile  pasture 
land. 

The  Dayton  townsite  incompasses  159.6  acres.    The  fringe  area  which 
surrounds  Dayton,  as  defined  by  the  Sheridan  Area  Planning  Agency  contains 
an  additional  119.2  acres.    Residential  land  uses  consume  56.2  acres 
within  the  townsite  (35.2  percent  of  developed  land)  and  12.1  acres  of 
fringe  area.    Commercial  uses  occupy  7.8  acres  within  the  town  and  1.3 
acres  of  fringe  area.    There  are  no  industrial  uses  within  the  town  limits;  ; 
there  are  2.9  acres  of  industrial  uses  in  the  outlying  area.    Public  and 
semi-public  uses  occupy  7.2  acres  of  townsite  and  1,4  acres  in  the  fringe 
area,  while  rights-of-way  consume  (       )  townsite  acres  and  2.5  acres  in 
the  fringe  area.    In  Dayton's  town  limits,  97.5  acres  of  land  are  developed, 
while  in  the  area  surrounding  the  townsite  there  are  32.8  acres  of  developed 
land.    There  are  62.1  acres  of  undeveloped  land  within  the  townsite  repre- 
senting 38.9  percent  of  its  incorporated  area,  while  130.3  acres  of  fringe 
area  land  are  still  undeveloped. 

Residential  development  in  Dayton  is  scattered  throughout  the  city. 
Over  half  the  community's  housing  stock  consists  of  older  homes  —  built 
more  than  30  years  ago;  although,  since  1970,  many  new  homes  have  appeared 
within  the  community.    Most  residential  structures  in  Dayton  are  conven- 
tional single  family  dwelling  units.    The  Sheridan  Area  Planning  Agency 
reported  that  in  December  of  1975,  there  were  217  total  dwelling  units  in 
the  urban  area,  three  of  which  were  multi-family  dwellings  (three  4-plex 
apartments).    Most  divisions  of  land  within  the  Dayton  area  are  one  and 
two  parcel  divisions  and  are  not  subject  to  review  by  the  local  government. 

The  presence  of  mobile  homes  has  increased  rapidly  in  Dayton  since 
1970.    In  1976,  SAPA  estimated  that  there  were  52  mobile  homes  in  Dayton. 
These  homes  were  mainly  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  town.    Two  small 
mobile  home  parks  were  recently  approved  in  this  area. 

The  town's  commercial  area  is  located  on  both  sides  of  U.  S.  14. 
Commercial  businesses  include  a  variety  of  necessity  goods-type  establish- 
ments and  some  tourist  oriented  businesses.    The  commercial  activity  with- 
in the  community  is  increasing. 
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SAPA  prepared  a  community  development  plan  for  the  Dayton  urban  area 
which  included  a  land  use  element.    The  land  use  plan  recommended  low 
density  development  on  the  town's  west  side  and  fringe  area  and  medium 
density  on  its  east  side  and  fringe  area.    Commercial  uses  were  recommended 
along  both  sides  of  U.  S.  14  while  an  industrial  area  was  set  aside  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  fringe  area.    It  is  significant  that  no  lands  in 
the  Dayton  area  were  designated  for  mobile  homes.    Dayton  residents  responded 
positively  to  questions  related  to  planning  in  the  Sheridan  County  Needs 
Survey.    The  comprehensive  plan  for  Dayton  has  been  adopted  as  has  a  zoning 
ordinance. 

Dayton  has  grown  rapidly,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  its  neighboring  town 
of  Ranchester.    There  is  still  a  considerable  amount  of  vacant  land  with- 
in the  townsite  and  still  more  vacant  land  in  the  fringe  area.  If 
conscientiously  implemented,  the  land  use  element  and  other  elements  of 
the  community  development  plan  can  influence  how  this  land  is  developed. 
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Subdivisions 


Since  1974  there  have  been  over  800  lots  subdivided  in  Sheridan 
County  and  many  other  parcels  of  land  which  have  been  divided,  but 
were  exempted  from  subdivision  review.    Subdivision  activity  in  the 
area  has  been  increasing  at  an  accelerating  rate.    The  fiscal  and 
environmental  impact  of  subdivisions  are  largely  determined  by  their 
size,  density,  design  and  location. 


PLATTED  SUBDIVISION  LOTS 
SHERIDAN  COUNTY 
1974-1977 
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26 

22 

16 

64 

1975 

45 

12 
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10 
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78 

17 
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16 
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1977 

5  187 

7 

8 

33 

9 

19 

20-^ 

3 

288-^ 

Pending 

334 

1  undated  but  within  year 

2  does  not  include  48  lots  undated  and  8  subdivision  of  unknown  size 

3  includes  only  portion  of  month  of  October,  does  not  include 
November  and  December,  1977 


Source:    Bret  Brunner,  Northern  Powder  River  E.I.S.  staff 

Urban  subdivisions  have  created  fiscal  problems  for  local  governments. 
The  rapidity  at  which  Sheridan,  Ranchester  and  Dayton  are  growing  has 
Increased  the  costs  of  government  operation.    Growth  induced  government 
costs  have  probably  exceeded  tax  revenue  growth  has  generated  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin.    Most  new  housing  in  the  communities  has  been  low  density. 
The  per  household  cost  of  providing  services  (police,  fire,  water,  sewer, 
etc.)  is  much  greater  for  low  density  -  single  family  detatched  housing 
residences  than  it  is  for  higher  density  developments.    The  per  household 
costs  of  additional  pipe  or  fuels  or  man  hours  cause  local  governments  to 
experience  diseconomies  of  scale.    Low  density  developments  also  tend  to 
require  greater  amounts  of  certain  types  of  government  services  -  in 
particular,  low  density  households  consume  water  and  utilize  sewers  at  a 
higher  per  household  rate.    The  low  density  peripheral  development  (which  is 
automobile    oriented)  also  contributes  to  the  development  of  com- 
mercial strips  through  peripheral  shopping  patterns.    This  is  happening 
around  Sheridan.—' 


1  /      Real  Estate  Research  Corporation  "The  Costs  of  Sprawl." 
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In  Ranchester  two  1/8  acre  parcels  recently  sold  for  $5,500.  The 
availability  of  larger  amounts  of  vacant  land  has  not  had  a  mitigation 
effect  on  land  prices  in  Sheridan.    One  reason  why  land  prices  are 
rising  so  rapidly  is  that  land  speculation  is  holding  certain  properties 
off  the  market.    Another  reason  is  that  the  cities  are  approaching 
their  service  capacities  and  are  not  in  financial  position  to  extend 
services  into  vacant  areas.    This  is  particularly  true  of  water  and 
sewer  services.    The  price  of  vacant  land  varies  within  the  urban  areas 
depending  upon  location,  zoning,  and  utilities.    The  price  of  a  good 
residential  lot  in  Sheridan  was  estimated  to  be  between  $8,000  and 
$10,000.    This  figure  represents  a  substantial  increase  over  pre-Decker 
impact  prices. 

Mobile  homes  have  increased  from  3.6  per  cent  of  the  County's 
total  housing  stock  to  10.8  per  cent  since  1970.    A  few  mobile  homes 
in  incorporated  communities  are  located  on  individual  lots;  however 
most  mobile  homes  are  located  in  mobile  home  parks  (particularly  in  the 
city  of  Sheridan).    In  these  parks,  mobile  homes  are  generally  density 
situated.    For  this  reason,  certain  economies  of  scale  can  be  appreciated 
by  the  cities  in  providing  certain  services  (e.  g.  water  and  sewer).  A 
problem  connected  with  mobile  homes  is  their  propensity  to  generate  a 
higher  than  normal  amount  of  school  aged  children,  and  the  concentration 
of  these  increases  in  outlying  school  districts.    Also,  mobile  homes 
have  a  lower  per  structure  taxable  valuation  than  do  conventional  houses, 
therefore  generate  less  per  household  property  taxes  for  the  local 
government  or  school  district. 

The  effect  of  urban  land  scarcities  -  whether  legitimatjj  or  manu- 
factured has  been  to  inflate  the  prices  of  urban  land.    This  phenomenon 
has  created  incentives  for  development  in  rural  areas.    Other  incentives 
for  residing  in  rural  areas  are  avoidance  of  city  taxes  and  special  as- 
sessments and  avoidance  of  more  stringent  land  use  and  building  regulation. 

The  lack  of  certain  urban  -  type  services  has  created  problems  for 
certain  rural  residents.    In  the  unicorporated  communities  of  Big  Horn 
and  Story  individually  provided  sanitary  services  are  proving  to  be  in- 
adequate because  population  densities  have  increased.    Water  and  sewage 
disposal  is  a  major  problem  in  these  communities.    Many  wells  in  Big  Horn 
and  Story  are  shallow,  hand-dug   wells,  while  in  most  instances  sewage  is 
being  disposed  of  by  individual  septic  tanks.    In  certain  areas  of  both 
communities  highly  permeable  soil  conditions  and  high  water  tables  exist 
(particularly  in  irrigation  periods),  creating  extremely  serious  water 

pollution  potential  V    With  continued  growth     water  pollution  seems 

unavoidable. 


1  /     SAPA    -    Community  Development  Plans  -  Big  Horn  Story 
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Similar  situations  are  developing  in  the  urbanizing  areas  of  South 
Sheridan  and  Big  Goose  Creek.    A  flaw  in  the  Wyoming  subdivision 
laws  is  that  they  do  not  require  a  review  of  a  subdivision  relative 
to  sanitation  until  a  lot  is  sold  and  the  buyer  requests  a  permit 
from  the  state. -1'    Sheridan  county  now  requires  a  two  acre  lot  size 
for  rural  lots  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  this  problem  in  the  future, 
but  in  some  areas  this  acreage  requirement  appears  to  be  inadequate. 

The  subdivision  of  rural  land  has  had  detrimental  effects  on 
agricultural  land.    The  obvious  effect  has  been  the  direct  displacement 
of  an  agricultural  land  use  with  a  residental  land  use.    In  most  in- 
stances rural  subdivisionshave  located  on  the  fertile  land  in  creek  and 
river  drainages.    This  land  was  important  to  the  maintenance  of  winter 
hay  stocks,  and  by  taking  it  out  of  production  it  lowers  the  carrying 
capacity  of  less  productive  grazing  land.    Another  problem  associated 
with  the  loss  of  prime  agricultural  land  is  the  loss  of  a  water  right 
to  non-agricultural  activities.    Water  rights  are  not  being  transferred 
to  other  agricultural  users  who  would  open  more  land  to  irrigation. 
Dogs  and  children  from  subdivisions  have  also  created  problems  for 
ranchers.    A  problem  which  has  not  emerged,  but  has  occurred  in  other 
areas,  is  the  complaining  of  residents  of  subdivisions  about  the  noxious 
odors  or  stray  animal  nuisance  created  by  adjacent  agricultural  activities. 

The  increasing  demand  for  rural  land  for  residential  use  has  in- 
flated the  market  value  of  rural  land  .    The  value  of  average  agricultural 
land  varies  from  $500  to  $800  dollars  an  acre.    The  market  price  for  the 
same  lot  as  subdividable  land  could  be  as  high  as  $8,000  an  acre,  but  will 
typically  average  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  an  acre.    The  prices  being 
received  for  rural  land  has  created  strong  incentives  for  small  ranchers 
to  sell  off  their  land  for  subdivision.    Many  ranchers  oppose  any  kind  of 
land  use  regulation  in  the  area.    The  rapid  rise  in  rural  prices  has 
stimulated  considerable  rural  land  speculation. 

Housing 

Until  the  initiation  of  mining  activity  in  the  Decker  area,  the 
Sheridan  County  housing  could  have  been  described  as  being  owner  occupied, 
single  family,  old,  in  abundant  supply,  well  kept,  and  affordable.  In 
1970,  there  were  6,655  conventional  homes  in  Sheridan  County,  and  307 
mobile  homes.    Most  of  the  housing  in  the  county  was  older  housing,  built 
prior  to  1940.    New  housing  starts  were  not  frequent;  only  434  new  houses 
were  built  between  1960  and  1970.    Vacancy  rates  were  high  (9.5  per  cent 
in  1970)  and  because  of  that,  the  supply  and  demand  factors  kept  the  cost 
of  housing  relatively  low. 

1  /     Daniel  Songer  -  Sheridan  County  Planning  Commission 
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Since  1970,  1458  new  conventional  homes  and  683  mobile  homes 
were  added  to  the  communities  housing  stock.    In  1977  there  were 
8113  conventional  homes  and  990  mobile  homes  in  the  county  -  a  net 
increase  of  2141  dwelling  units.    Despite  the  increases  in  housing 
supply  new  housing  starts  between  1970  and  1975  have  not  kept  pace 
within  housing  demands.    In  1977  the  county  -  wide  vacancy  rate  was 
very  low  at  2.4  per  cent.    Only  Dayton  enjoyed  a  vacancy  rate  which 
could  be  considered  reasonable. 

TABLE 
VACANCY  RATE 
SHERIDAN  COUNTY 
1977 


OCCUPIED 

CONVENTIONAL 

UNITS 

OCCUPIED 
MOBILE  HOMES 

VACANT 

CONVENTIONAL 
HOMES 

VACANT 
HOMES 

VA- 
CAN- 
CY 

Clearmont 

71 

22 

1 

0 

1.38 

Dayton 

211 

55 

11 

0 

5.2 

Ranchester 

202 

67 

5 

0 

2.5 

Sheridan 

5,363 

497 

169 

0 

3.0 

Big  Horn 

167 

29 

0 

1.2 

Story 

473 

46 

2 

0 

0.6 

Rural  County 

1,270 

229 

3 

0 

1.9 

TOTAL  COUNTY 

7,896 

989 

217 

1 

2.4 

Source:    SAPA  -  Sheridan  County  Comprehensive  Plan 

"Virtually  no  rentals  or  moderately  priced  houses  are 
available  at  this  time,  and  little  construction  is 
underway.    The  addition  of  any  work  force  to  the  area, 
therefore,  would  put  a  severe  strain  on  the  housing 
situation  that  most  residents  are  already  describing 
as  ' terrible'  ". 

A  survey  of  Sheridan  area  residents  done  in  connection  with  the  Decker  EIS 
ranked  housing  availability  as  the  area  most  impacted  by  rapid  immigration. 
This  concern  was  particularly  prevalent  among  long-time  residents  of  the 
community  . 

The  same  survey  ranked  housing  costs  as  the  second  greatest  area  of 
impact.    The  "tight"  housing  market  has  caused  major  increases  in  the  costs 
of  housing  in  Sheridan  County.    Leo  Ankey  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
estimated  that  a  house  selling  for  $29,000  to  $33,000  before  the  "coal  boom" 
would  sell  for  $45,000  to  $50,000  today. _!/ 


1  /    Leo  Ankey,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultural  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration 
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The  Sheridan  College  brochure  sent  to  incoming  students  states  that  the 
average  three  bedroom  house  in  Sheridan  is  selling  for  $60,000,  and  the 
average, rent  for  a  one  bedroom  apartment  is  from  $275  to  300  dollars  a 

month  A  new  apartment  building  opening  in  Sheridan  is  requesting 

$325  for  a  one  bedroom  apartment.    In  November  of  1977,  the  Wyoming 
Department  of  Labor  Statistics  ranked  housing  costs  in  Sheridan  as 
being  the  second  highest  in  the  state. 

The  rising  housing  cost  creates  acute  problems  for  low  income 
residents  of  Sheridan,  which  compose  an  unusually  high  proportion  of 
the  county's  population.    In  1974,  an  estimated  1,173  households  were 
classified  as  low  income  households  and  512  households  were  classified 
as  very  low  income  households.„, These  groups  represent  23.4  per  cent  of 
the  county's  total  households.—'    Income  levels  in  Sheridan  County  have 
been  consistently  lower  than  in  most  other  areas  of  Wyoming.    In  1974, 
48  per  cent  of  Sheridan  County  residents  earned  under  $8,000;  in  the 
state  of  Wyoming  41.3  per  cent  of  the  households  earned  less  than  that 
amount. 

Much  of  the  reason  for  low  income  levels  in  Sheridan  County  is 
the  area's  role  as  a  retirement  community.    In  1974,26.1  per  cent  of 
Sheridan  County  residents  were  over  55,  and  23.8  per  cent  were  receiving 
Social  Security  Benefits.-^'    On  a  state-wide  basis  9.9  per  cent  of 
Wyoming  residents  were  over  65  and  8.9  per  cent  were  receiving  Social 
Security  Benefits— 1/    The  elderly  people  in  a  Sheridan  County  have 
literally  been  priced  out  of  the  housing  market.    In  the  Sheridan 
County  Needs  Survey,  housing  for  the  elderly  was  ranked  as  the  county's 
fourth  greatest  area  of  concern. 

In  May  of  1976,  there  were  approximately  24  subsidized  low  income 
housing  units  in  Sheridan  County.    These  units  were  occupied  by  elderly 
residents.    An  additional  152  low  income  were  planned  for  completion  in 
1977.    These  public  housing  programs  are  being  funded  through  federal 
moneys,  in  some  instances  with  cooperation  from  local  lending  institutions 
the  amount  of  low  income  housing  in  existence  and  planned  for  the  community 
is  totally  inadequate.    A  HUD  project  is  scheduled  to  open  soon  has  75 
units  for  low  income  persons.    Several  months  in  advance  of  its  opening 
date  the  project  has  already  received  applications  from  144  eligible  ap- 
plicants— 

 1/    Sheridan  College 

 2/    Sharon  Solomon,  Meadowlark  Group 

 3/    SAPA,  Housing  Needs  in  Sheridan  Co.  -  Sales  Management  Magazine  1975 

 4/    Same  as  three  3/ 

 5/    Sharon  Solomon,  Meadowlark  Group 
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The  Sheridan  community  is  experiencing  two  major  problems  related  to 
housing:    1)    There  is  simply  not  enough  housing  in  Sheridan.  People 
are  being  forced  to  commute  from  great  distances  to  work  in  the  impact 
area  or  live  in  motels.    2)    Housing  costs  have  accelerated   and  are 
not  affordable  to  the  community's  large  population  of  low  income  persons, 
particularly  elderly  persons  on  fixed  incomes. 

In  1976  SAPA  estimated  that  Sheridan  County  had  an  immediate  need 
for  386  additional  housing  units  in  the  county. 

Impacts 

Population  growth  cannot  hope  to  be  controlled  through  the  manage- 
ment of  land  use  decisions  within  an  area.    The  demand  for  housing,  com- 
mercial facilities,  and  public  services  is  determined  mainly  by  economic 
factors.    In  the  instance  of  the  Sheridan  area,  the  growth  of  mining 
activities  has  stimilated  a  significant  increase  in  the  demand  for 
housing,  and  commercial  -  type  services.    This  in  turn  has  caused  pres- 
sure for  change  in  the  character  and  intensity  of  land  use  in  the  area. 

While  land  use  decisionswil 1  not,  in  most  instances,  influence  the 
amount  of  economy  -  induced  population  growth  taking  place  within  a 
community,  they  can  channel  some  of  the  impacts  of  growth  by  determing 
the  spatial  form  which  the  growth  assumes. 

In  the  instance  of  Sheridan  growth  has  (to  this  point)  been  extremely 
rapid.    The  community  has  recently  attempted     to  plan  for  this  growth; 
however,  some  growth  patterns  ha^'e  already  been  established.    Even  with 
the  plans  which  have  been  adopted,  it  is  uncertain  --  given  the  rate  of 
growth  in  the  environment  which  has  been  created  --  that  the  community's 
plans  will  effectively  accomplish     the  goals  for  which  these  have  been 
designed. 

Scenario  I  projects  the  housing  demand  created  by  mining  activities 
which  have  been  already  approved  for  the  area.    In  this  scenario,  the 
demand  for  housing  requires  3,300  additional  units  be  made  available  for 
occupancy  by  1980. 

There  will  be  a  1980  demand  for  31  per  cent  more  homes  than  in  1975; 
with  the  Pearl,  themwill  be  a  36  per  cent  increase  in  demand  for  housing. 
This  demand  increases  to  44  per  cent  by  2000,  which  implies  that  most 
housing  needs  in  the  low  scenario  will  be  immediate.    Much  of  this  in- 
crease in  demand  has  already  been  provided  for.    Since  1975,  1,613  new 
units  have  been  built  or  moved  into  the  county.    This  means  that  with  the 
construction  of  1,068  houses  during  the  next  two  years  the  demand  for  the 
low  scenario  with  Pearl  would  be  met. 
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TABLE 
SCENARIO  I 
HOUSING  NEEDS 
SHERIDAN  COUNTY  . 
1975-2000 

PERCENT  LOW  :  PERCENT 

INCREASE  SCENARIO  INCREASE 

LOW  FROM  WITH  FROM 

SCENARIO  1975  PEARL  1975 


1975 

7500 

7500 

1980 

9843 

31 

10,181 

36 

1985 

9946 

33 

10,324 

38 

1990 

10,232 

36 

10,589 

41 

1995 

10,214 

36 

10,575 

41 

2000 

10,530 

40 

10,789 

44 

* 

estimates  do 

not  include  allowance 

for  5%  vacancy  rate 

With  the  construction  of  134  additional  homes  the  desired  5%  vacancy  rate  could 
be  achieved.    This,  in  turn,  would  reduce  significantly  the  artificially 
high  prices  which  are  currently  being  paid  for  Sheridan  area  housing. 

The  amount  of  land  that  this  residential  development  will  consume 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  abilities  of  the  incorporated  com- 
munities to  expand  their  water  and  sewer  facilities.    Using  the  settlement 
patterns  followed  by  recent  immigrants  into  the  Sheridan  area,  roughly  half 
the  people  would  choose  to  settle  within  the  city  of  Sheridan  creating  a 
need  for  about  1,313  new  houses  within  the  city.    Using  present  housing 
trends,  1,004  of  the  needed  housing  units  would  be  conventional  single 
family  multi -family  units.    These  units  will  require  156  acres  of  land,  not 
including  public  lands  and  right-of-way.    The  309  mobile  homes  needed  in 
the  city  would  require  an  additional  25  acres  of  land  plus  the  public  lands 
and  roadways.    Sheridan  has  enough  vacant  land  available  and  could  ac- 
commodate this  level  of  housing  increase  provided  it  can  afford  to  extend 
public  services  to  the  area.    At  its  present  attraction  rate  Ranchester 
could  be  expected  to  have  274  new  homes  built  within  its  limits  between 
1975  and  1980.    Since  1975  the  town 'shousing  stock  has  increased  by  over 
125  homes;  however,  the  community  has  only  45  lots  remaining  in  its  limits. 
Therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  the  maximum  number  of  new  homes  which  could 
be  built  in  Ranchester  would  be  45  conventional  housing  units  (Ranchester 
now  restricts  mobile  homes  within  its  limits).    Ranchester  is  expanding 
its  sewer facil ity  which  has  been  an  encumbrance  to  expansion  of  its 
boundaries; however,  by  the  time  the  improvements  are  completed  most  of 
Scenario  I  housing  and  settlement  patterns  will  have  been  determined. 
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Dayton  has  more  land  available  for  future  development  than  does 
Ranchester,  although  it  too  is  experiencing  problems  with  the  capacity 
of  its  sewer  system.    By  extending  present  growth  patterns,  Dayton  can 
be  anticipated  to  need  123  additional  units  between  1975  and  1980;  since 
1975  it  is  estimated  that  80  of  these  homes  have  been  built.  Because 
Dayton  also  now  restricts  additional  mobile  homes,  the  remaining  housing 
to  be  built  in  Dayton  would  be  expected  to  be  primarily  single  family 
residences. 

If  present  trendsin  housing  location  continue,  incorporated  urban 
areas  will  be  the  location  of  1,505  conventional  and  mobile  homes.  The 
increases  will  contribute  to  congestion  problems  and  increase  the  per 
capita  costs  of  providing  certain  services.    Furthermore,  since  these 
new  homes  will  be  located  on  the  periphery  of  the  city,  they  will  contribute 
to  the  proliferation  of  commercial  strip-type  development,  putting  central 
business  district  merchants  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

The  new  housing  to  be  constructed  in  incorporated  urban  areas  will 
supply  roughly  60  per  cent  of  the  housing  locations  for  the  population 
increase.    This  leaves  another  1,075  units  which  will  be  located  in  unincor- 
porated urban  areas.    The  county  has  a  two  acre  limitation  on  housing 
using  individual  sanitary  facilities.    Since  1975  there  have  been  approxi- 
mately 500  homes  constructed  either  in  urban  fringe  areas,  unicorporated 
urban  areas,  or  in  agricultural  areas.    The  county's  acreage  regulation 
will  cause  this  additional  housing  to  consume  a  minimum  of  1,150  acres  of 
land  -  much  of  which  will  be  prime  agricultural  land.    The  location  of 
residential  units  will  aggravate    the  problems  related  to  the  loss  of 
prime  agricultural  land  and  water  rights  to  agricultural  use.  The 
frequency  of  conflicts  between  residential  and  agricultural  activity  can 
be  anticipated  to  increase  proportionately. 

Big  Horn  and  Story  additional  housing  will  intensify  already 
existing  water  pollution.    Additional  housing  along  the  Big  and    ittle  Goose 
Creek  drainages  will  also  aggravate  the  sewage  disposal  and  water  pollution 
problems  in  these  areas. 

The  housing  supply  has  been  growing  at  a  much  more  rapid  pace  in  1976 
and  1977  than  during  previous  decades.    The  major  reason  for  this  is  the 
inflated  housing  price  which  has    created  a  positive  economic  incentive  for 
home  builders.    At  the  present  rate  of  construction  it  is  possible  that  the 
supply  of  housing  will  be  close  to  the  demand  for  housing  by  1980.  However, 
this  housing  will  be  extremely  expensive,  meaning  that  there  will  not  be  a 
solution  to  low  income  housing  problems.    In  fact,  in  Scenario  I,  housing 
prices  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  increase  into  the  mid-1980 's  when  a 
more  moderate  growth  rate  is  achieved. 
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The  impact  of  the  "Most  Probable  Scenario"  is  similar  to  Scenario  I 
until  1985.    In  1985  the  need  for  housing  increases  by  49  per  cent,  54 
per  cent  with  the  increment  added  by  Pearl.    This  increase  is  very  rapid 
and  would  create  housing  conditions  very  similar  to  what  exist  today  in 
Sheridan  --  housing  shortages,  inflated  lands  and  housing  prices  and 
.  inflation  of  the  cost  of  the  existing  housing  stock. 

SCENARIO  II 
MOST  PROBABLE 


MOST  PERCENT  PERCENT 

PROBABLE  INCREASE  PEARL  1975 


1975 

7500 

1980 

9910 

32 

10,252 

37 

1985 

11,205 

49 

11,581 

54 

1990 

11,540 

53 

11,910 

59 

1995 

11,570 

54 

11,932 

59 

2000 

11,837 

58 

12,209 

62 

Scenario  II  would  fill  in  remaining  vacant  land  in  Sheridan  and  Dayton 
and  would  easily  consume  the  additional  capacity  of  the  improvements  to 
Ranchester's  sewer  system.    The  impact  of  Scenario  II  would  be  devastating  to 
rural  areas  of  the  county.    Sewer  systems  would  be  necessitated  in  Big  Horn 
and  Dayton,  and  in  the  Big  Goose  and  Little  Creek  drainages,  as  well  as 
extensions  to  the  urban  fringe  areas  surrounding  Sheridan. 

Turning  to  agricultural  land  uses  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
extending  existing  trends,  there  would  be  1,132  additional  rural  housing 
units  in  Sheridan  County.    These  units  would  utilize  an  additional  2,255 
acres  of  land  -  much  of  which  would  be  prime  agricultural  land.    The  pro- 
liferation of  urban  land  uses  would  threaten  even  the  large  ranches  in  the 
developing  areas.    The  reconstruction  of  Lower  Prairie  Dog  Creek  Road  would 
in  the  western  half  of  Sheridan  County. 

In  Scenario  II  the  commercial  strip  on  Coffeen  Avenue  could  be  expected 
to  extend  southward  in  the  direction  of  Big  Horn.    The  north  main  strip  would 
also  grow  and  the  central  business  district  of  Sheridan  wguld  have  increasing 
difficulties  in  competing  - —  especially  because  road  con  estion  and  parking 
limitations  would  put  the  central  business  district  at  an  access  disad- 
vantage.   There  is  also  a  possibility  that  Scenario  II  would  stimulate  com- 
mercial strips  in  several  other  areas  in  the  county  -  such  as  U.S.  14  bet- 
ween Ranchester  and  Dayton. 
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After  1990  the  impact  of  Scenario  II  should  have  reached    its  crest. 
The  growth  rate  after  this  period  is  manageable.    However,  during  the  mid 
and  late  1980's  the  impact  on  housing,  urban  services,  and  agricultural 
activities  will  be  extreme.    Without  effective  land  use  management  and 
housing  policies  (particularly  related  to  low  income  residents)  the 
impacts  of  Scenario  II  will  be  heavy. 

TABLE 
SCENARIO  III  -  HIGH 
SHERIDAN  COUNTY 
1975-2000 


HIGH 

PERCENT  INCREASE 
1975 

HIGH 
WITH  PEARL 

PERCENT  INCREASE 

1975 

7500 

7500 

1980 

10,197 

36 

10,535 

40.4 

1985 

12,337 

64 

12.675 

69 

1990 

13,916 

86 

14,272 

90 

1995 

13,988 

87 

14,350 

91 

2000 

14,366 

92 

14,730 

96 

The  impacts  of  Scenario  III  parallel  the  impacts  of  Scenario  II 
through  the  1980' s,  increasing  the  impact  intensity  only  slightly.    By  1990 
however.  Scenario  III  (with  Pearl)  has  increased  the  demand  for  housing  by 
90  per  cent.    Without  effective  land  management,  land  use,  and  housing  policies 
impacts  of  Scenario  III  would  be  devastating.    Agricultural  land  uses  and  low 
income  residents  could  not  survive  its  impacts. 
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